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Sundance 

By Pat Aufderheide 

Documentary filmmaking was once the stepchild of the Sundance Film 
Festival, which sits uncomfortably astride the line between art and 
commerce. But the more glam the narrative features got, the more docs 
became the festival’s guarantor of integrity. It’s a lot of weight to bear, 
especially when “integrity” is often a code word for “can’t get airtime.” 

But many of the docs shown at Sundance this year showcased documentarians as a 
vital conscience within commercial culture. Some of the films are even on their 
way to a theater or television screen near you. Here are some of my own private 
Sundance celebrations, and why. And one crucial why not. 

For persistence of vision, two films: First, the expectation-defying Stevie, 
which took a cinematography award. No stars, no sensationalism, no happy 
ending, and two-and-a-half hours long. But it’s been winning prizes since it 
debuted in November, and has been shortlisted for an Academy Award nomination. 
It opens a door into a part of American culture that has been dismissed with 
the term “trailer trash.” The documentary follows director Steve James (part of 
the admirably committed Kartemquin crew that brought us Hoop Dreams) as he 
returns to the home of Stevie, a troubled young man he once mentored in a Big 
Brother program. James’ best efforts to help are vivid testimony to the limits 
of individual do-goodism in addressing inequality. Soon it’ll be in theaters, 
and then on HBO. And then there’s Jennifer Dworkin’s five-year (and also 
epic--155 minute!) saga of one drug-crippled African-American urban family, 

Love & Diane, also goes behind cliche and judgment. The driving need for 
recognition, respect and love in this family resonates far beyond its scorched 
little corner of American life. The film’ll show in big city theaters, then on 
public TV’s POV. 

For death-penalty-defying inspiration: What I Want My Words to Do to You 
(which won the prized Freedom of Expression award). Directors Judith Katz, 
Madeleine Gavin and Gary Sunshine showcase the creative and moral power of 
women in prison. We meet women from Eve Ensler’s prison writing 
program--most of them guilty of capital crimes-and see the transformative power 
of brutally honest reflection and expression. Their insights even overshadow 
the celebrity actresses, including Glenn Close and Rosie Perez, who read their 
work. Also in theaters, and then on POV. 

For adding depth, color, complexity and clarity to recent U.S. history 
(and, sometimes fortuitously, a highly relevant comment on today’s hawkish 
headlines): MacArthur genius award-winner Stanley Nelson’s The Murder of Emmett 
Till (already aired on “American Experience”), which won a special jury prize. 
Nancy Kates and Bennett Singer’s Brother Outsider: The Life of Bayard Rustin 
(already aired on POV) acted as a powerful reminder of the rich stories to be 
told just below the shiny surface of textbook civil rights history. The life of 
Bayard Rustin, the gay civil rights activist who organized the 1963 March on 
Washington, is full of all-too-timely debates over how to organize for social 
justice. Weather Underground, a real achievement both for its groundbreaking 
interviews with ex-Weatherpeople and for its carefully created context to 



understand this homegrown terrorist movement, was made by two under-40s, Bill 
Seigel and Sam Green. 


An Injury to One, Travis Wilkerson’s brilliant and excoriating 
history of the blighted town of his home town of Butte, Montana-where 
Industrial Workers of the World organizer Frank Little was murdered and 
where Anaconda Copper destroyed both unions and environment (check out 
extremelowfrequency.com)-is refreshingly uncompromising. It owes much 
stylistically to Russian formalists and ideologically to IWW politics and 
culture. Unchained Memories: Readings from the Slave Narratives, by Ed Bell, 
brings historical documents alive. In the 1930s, the Federal Writing Program 
paid journalists to record the stories of the last generation of ex-slaves. 
Bell’s combination of readings by actors including Ruby Dee, Samuel L. Jackson 
and Oprah Winfrey (with Whoopi Goldberg narrating),re-enactments, and 
historical footage and photos makes for riveting viewing. HBO plans an 
extensive outreach program (hbo.com/unchained). 

For cracking the isolationist shell: Sundance programmer Diane Weyermann, for 
creating a new Sundance category, international documentaries. The nine 
selected films collected sell-out audiences, and provided a much- needed window 
into larger worlds and current affairs. Two of my faves: 

British Kim Longinotto’s The Day I’ll Never Forget, soon in theaters and 
then on HBO, finds a story you can bear to watch on the topic of female 
circumcision. In Kenya, she found extraordinary young women who are 
resisting the dangerous operation. One nine-year-old girl becomes a heroine of 
the film, as she reads a poem about the horrific experience to her mother on- 
camera, in order to compel her mother to promise never to do the same to her 
younger sister. (It works.) The child herself and a Kenyan nurse who helps 
girls who resist attended Sundance screenings, where audiences thronged and 
asked to help; distributor Women Make Movies has set up a support fund, and 
plans grassroots distribution in Kenya. 

Brazilian Jose Padilha creatively re-uses hours of live TV coverage of a 
bus hijacking in Rio de Janeiro in Bus 174. Taking us out beyond the story of 
the hijacking itself into the life of the hijacker and other street kids like 
him, he asks all the questions that TV journalists could and should have asked. 
And he puts the Brazilian state on the spot, showing how it creates street kids 
and then represses them with a bumbling, under-resourced police force and 
catastrophic prison conditions. Bus 174,also slated for HBO, is a powerful work 
of controlled anger, deploying the suspense of the real-life crisis to keep us 
with the story to the tragicend. 


And now the why not: Sundance this year was full of documentary work that used 
potentially sensationalist material-slavery, sexual abuse, murder, mutilation, 
hijacking--to provoke, to enlighten, to change. The Grand Jury prize winner, 
Andrew Jarecki’s Capturing the Friedmans, is by contrast compelling but cruelly 
exploitative of its subjects. It follows a profoundly dysfunctional Long Island 
family from the time that dad is 

picked up for mail-ordering child pornography, through the jailing of both 
father and youngest son for child molesting, and finally the suicide of dad in 
jail and release of the son. The oldest son, who had videotaped family fights 
and also kept a video diary, encouraged the film in the blind belief it would 



vindicate his dad and brother, and damn his mother, whom he hates. The film 
instead exploits the family’s pain and conflict for voyeuristic pleasure. It 
teases the viewer with conflicting views, leaving ample room to believe both in 
some culpability and in police-fed mass hysteria. Family members attended the 
festival, only adding to the creepiness. Soon afterSundance, HBO picked it up. 
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Hey Chuck! I wrote only briefly about the Friedmans. Here's the IN THESE 
TIMES review--it might provoke a discussion...the biggest trigger for me 
was watching people cross to the other side of the mountain street at 
Sundance to avoid the younger son. When you watch it, pay attention to the 
editing, and order of presentation of evidence. The director teases the viewer 
throughout, pulling out the rug of certainty, which I’m sure is just a thrill 
for your postmodern academic but needs a justification in my opinion when 
you're dealing with real people's lives. 



